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SHERLOCK HOLMES AND 
ADVERTISING 

»^&> 

Leafing through some back issues of The Times recently in London 
I was intensely interested to note how many advertisements and 
public notices had a familiar ring. Yes, the fine old names were all 
there, leaping off the printed page as the names of old friends 
have a way of doing, wherever in the world news is printed. 

Here I found John Underwood and Sons, 129 Camberwell 
Road (Hats of Quality), and Weiss & Co. (KNIVES!). Here 
was Westhouse & Marbank, Claret Importers, Fenchurch Street; 
and Morrison, Morrison & Dodd, 46 Old Jewry (Specialists upon 
the Assessment of Machinery). Here, indeed, was Mrs. Oakshott 
of 117 Brixton Road (Egg and Poultry Supplier), and Holder & 
Stevenson of Threadneedle Street ("the second largest private 
banking concern in the City of London"). And The Westaway 
Agency— for governesses, cooks, maids-in-waiting ("Ask for Miss 
Stopers"); and Mawson and Williams, Stock Brokers of Lombard 
Street; and Culverton Smith, 1 3 Lower Burke Street ( Specialist in 
Eastern Diseases) "by appointment only." 

The fine old names— Sam Brewer, Loans, 69 Curzon Street; 
Ferguson & Muirhead, Tea Brokers, Mincing Lane; Latimer's, 
Boots & Shoes, Oxford Street; Keswick (expert paperhanging) 
13 Duncan St., Houndsditch; Stimson & Co. of the Kennington 
Road-FUNERALS: Gelder and Co., Church Street, Stepney 
(Masonry, Statuary, Plaster of Paris Busts and Objets d'Art) ; and, 
of course, The Capital & Counties Bank ("Oxford Street Branch 
now operating"). 

I was happy to note in the music columns an advertisement for 
our old friend Mme. Norman Neruda, Noted Violinist. "All 
Chopin Program-3:30 p.m.-Halle's." And-ah, therel-Howard 
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Garrideb ( Constructor of Agricultural Machinery — Binders, 
Reapers, Steam and Hand Plows, Drills, Barrows, Farmer's Carts, 
Buckboards, and all other appliances"). "ESTIMATES for 
ARTESIAN WELLS-Apply Grosvenor Buildings, Aston." 

I secured photostatic copies of all these treasures so that I 
might bring them home to my confrere Baker Street Irregulars in 
The Five Orange Pips of Westchester County, and felt my visit 
to London had been indeed productive. Fact is, I should have been 
content to settle for just one of these prizes— one very brief, simple 
little notice which struck me all of a heap and started me digging 
for hours, on the track of the others. Here was the notice which 
caught my eye: 
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Unquestionably, Sherlock Holmes was advertising minded. One 
of the rituals he observed meticulously was a regular matinal 
perusal of the advertising columns. Watson reminds us, for 
example, in The Adventure of The Copper Beeches, that Holmes 
"had been silent all the morning, dipping continuously into the 
advertisement columns of a succession of papers." (A succession, 
mind you!) Indeed, when we think of the great Holmes, we are 
most like to see him as he is in The Engineers Thumb, lounging 
about his sitting-room in a dressing gown, smoking his before- 
breakfast pipe and reading— what? The "agony column" of The 
Times. 

In this same Adventure we note that Holmes, like all men truly 
interested in advertising, keeps a scrapbook of outstanding adver- 
tisements. After listening to the extraordinary and rather gruesome 
story of the engineer who had had his thumb chopped off, Holmes 
pulls down from the shelf one of the "ponderous, commonplace 
books" in which he keeps his clippings, or (as he calls them) 
cuttings. 

"Here is an advertisement which will interest you," he observes. 
"It appeared in all the papers about a year ago." He then reads 
from it. "Lost, on the 9th inst. Mr. Jeremiah Hayling, aged 26, 
a hydraulic engineer. Left his lodgings at ten o'clock at night, and 
has not been heard of since." An ad, indeed, which could be 
counted on to catch the eye of the great detective! 

For the record, it may be noted that classified advertising in 
London dates from 1666, when the London Gazette printed the 
first advertising supplement after the Great Fire, and the paper 
was swamped with notices of goods, lost or found, and changes 
of business address caused by the disaster. Ever since, newspapers 
the world over have been printing these small, tightly-packed 
advertisements, and (as Holmes realized well) they are probably 
as genuine a mirror of the comedy and misery of living as anything 
to be found in the news columns. In America a hundred years 
ago, these little ads were used to advertise everything from beaver 
hats to rewards for runaway slaves. 1 Today, The New York Times 
receives as many as 50,000 classified ads a week . . . two and a 
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half million a year, covering all manner of things: requests for 
haunted houses in Manhattan, treasure hunts in the South Seas; 
"Counterpane owned by Catherine the Great"; "Lillian Russell's 
crested monogrammed sterling silver tableware"; "Stuffed and 
mounted billy goats with horns, whiskers" (for a Bock Beer 
display); "Chicken Wishbones, Cleaned, about 60,000 for sale"! 

An advertisement such as the one about the disappearance 
of Jeremiah Hayling, which Holmes so carefully filed, still turns 
up from time to time in our own public prints. Only a few years 
ago, The New York Times carried a notice asking for: "Anyone 
knowing whereabouts of Robert Charlton, last heard of in New 
York 1900, or his descendants, communicate with Gilbert Charlton 
(brother), address 15 Brighton Street, Petersham, New South 
Wales, Australia." Within a month the Times had a letter from 
Gilbert Charlton written down under," thanking the Times for 
turning up his long lost brother in New York! The Charlton 
Brothers were united again after almost fifty years! 

One wonders if Holmes's lively interest in want ads may not 
have been originally touched off by an item of curiosa he happened 
to spot while in the business of analyzing the preservation of an 
early Egyptian mummy. This item was— in fact, still is— the oldest 
surviving advertisement in the world: a want ad exhumed from 
the ruins of Thebes, in which the owner of an Egyptian plantation 
requests the return of a runaway slave. This ad, more than 3000 
years old, printed on papyrus, is still where Holmes spotted it— 
in the British Museum. 

In A Study in Scarlet Holmes for the first time, I believe, shows 
his confidence in the power of small-space advertising by inserting 
the following copy in the "Found" column: 



1 On Dec. 30th, 1795 this classified ad appeared: "Ran Away — A fortnight 
ago, a negro man about 2-i years of age, named SAM — ne is very black, about 
five feet high, speaks Dutch and English, big eyes a little sore; he had on a 
Coatee, ash colour, and overalls; he is supposed to be lurking about this city — 
whoever secures him, so that his master, the Subscriber, may have him shall be 
paid Five DolLus Reward." This was signed by a Mr. John Sickels who lived 
in Harlem, eight miles from New York. 
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In Brixton Road, this morning, a plain gold wedding ring, 
found in the roadway between the White Hart Tavern and 
Holland Grove. Apply Dr. Watson, 2 2 IB, Baker Street, 
between eight and nine this evening. 

Holmes's copy "pulls" immediately. As you remember, it brings 
to 2 2 IB a "very old and wrinkled woman" who hobbles into their 
rooms, shortly after eight. Although "she" identifies "herself" as 
"Mrs. Sawyer," later "she" gives Holmes the slip and he is sure 
"she" must have been 'a young man, and an active one, too, 
besides being an incomparable actor"— an observation later verified. 

However, the ring that Holmes advertises sets him on a trail 
which eventually and logically leads him to the capture of 
Jefferson Hope (as revengeful and persistent a jarvey as may 
ever be turned up in London town), and who, according to the 
story, had contracted an aortic aneurysm from "over-exposure and 
underfeeding among the Salt Lake Mountains" (!). Before this 
unlikely ailment can eliminate Hope, we hear from his own lips 
how he contrived his double revenge on Drebber (poison pills) 
and Stangerson (stabbing) — and it is exactly as Holmes had 
figured it. 

Holmes again shows himself peculiarly intuitive about what 
Christopher Morley calls the Art of Oblique Solicitation in The 
Sign of the Four. Hot on the trail of the Sholto gang and the 
Aurora, Mordecai Smith's steam launch, Dr. Watson blandly sug- 
gests, "Could we advertise, asking for information from Whar- 
fingers?"— a suggestion, needless to say, which Holmes discards 
instantly, as it would simply give the enemy warning he was being 
investigated. 

No, Holmes being a man of cunning and logic, at le moment 
precis, places this "Lost" advertisement in the "agony column" of 
the Standard: 

LOST— Whereas Mordecai Smith, boatman, and his son, Jim 
left Smith's Wharf at or about three o'clock last Tuesday 
morning in the steam launch Aurora, black with two red 
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stripes, funnel black with a white band, the sum of five 
pounds will be paid to anyone who can give information to 
Mrs. Smith, at Smith's Wharf, or at 22 IB, Baker Street, as to 
the whereabouts of the said Mordecai Smith and the launch 
Aurora. 

This copy, it must be admitted, is legal if not lively, but un- 
doubtedly was purposely so contrived by Holmes to add realism to 
his deception. It would appear that the ad was naturally enough 
placed by Mordecai's worried wife. Note how solidly the descrip- 
tive minutiae on the Aurora, and the five-pound reward, are 
soldered into the copy— as tightly as a modern-day double-your- 
money-back offer by the makers of Spam! It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that had not Holmes himself, disguised as a seadog, turned 
up Jonathan Small on the waterfront, this neat little ad certainly 
would have done the trick. It has all the come-on, and all the 
sweet believability of bargain-basement advertising at its best. 

In The Adventure of the Blue Carbuncle Holmes again uses 
advertising to advantage. This time, you remember, he lovingly 
writes out the copy himself— 

Found at the corner of Goodge-street, a goose and a black 
felt hat. Mr. Henry Baker can have the same by applying at 
6:30 this evening at 22 IB Baker Street. 

—and instructs Peterson to run down to the advertising agency, 
and place it in the evening papers. It is interesting to observe that 
when Holmes has something of real importance afoot, he gives his 
copy as wide circulation as possible, from top-drawer readership 
down through the penny-dreadful audience. In this case he tells 
Peterson to run the copy 

"In the Globe, Star, Pall Mall, St. James Gazette, Evening 
News, Standard, Echo ..." 

adding, rather impulsively, "... and any others that occur tc 
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you." Needless to say, he got complete coverage, and the adver- 
tisement brings in its man that very evening. When he arrives the 
advertising-minded Holmes admonishes him thus: 

"We have retained these things for some days because we 
expected to see an advertisement from you giving your 
address. I am at a loss to know why you did not advertise." 
(Italics ours.) 

In The Adventure of the Bruce-Partington Plans in which, 
according to Mycroft, "the most jealously guarded of all govern- 
ment secrets" (the plans for the Bruce-Partington submarine) are 
niched, Holmes again calls upon advertising to help draw his 
dragnet tight. Again he inserts a two-line "personal," this time in 
the "agony column" of the Daily Telegraph (he does not seem 
to show any partiality in his choice of media) : 

Tonight. Same hour. Same place. Two taps. Most vitally 
important. Your own safety at stake. 

Pierrot 

Surely enough, this brief, telegraphic copy, packed with subtle 
promise of something important and personal for the reader— as is 
not all successful copy?— lures to Oberstein's house the unsuspecting 
Colonel Valentine Walter, whose brother had been topdog in the 
Submarine Department. As you recall, Colonel Walter (at Holmes's 
dictation) then writes a letter to Oberstein and— it brings in the 
villain! 

Holmes's copy is never brilliant, but always simple, clear and 
fast, three highly desirable qualities in any copywriter's kit. How- 
ever, where Holmes excels is in his timing. Being abnormally 
perceptive of human behavior he seems to have a God-given 
instinct as to exactly when and where to run his copy. Perhaps 
more than any one other thing, good timing is the secret of 
Holmes's success with advertising. 

Returning, for a moment, to my recent explorations of The 
Times, among the advertisements for schools I did note one espe- 
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daily which I am sure would have pleased you: 

PRIORY SCHOOL-Near Mackleton on the Lower Gill 
Moor. Thorneycroft Huxtable, M.A., Ph.D., etc., founder 
and principal. Without exception, the best and most select 
preparatory school in England. References given by Lord 
Leverstoke, the Earl of Blackwater, Sir Cathcart Soames and 
the Duke of Holdernesse. 

And speaking of the familiar old names, there is one which 
surely should make an Irregular stir his stumps. Look on page 27 
of the most recent New York telephone directory! 

ADLER, Irene, 29 E. 64 .. . TRafalgar 9-2480 

Can it be? Can it possibly be . . .? 
Come, man, the game is afoot! 



A SHEAF OF WEIRD TELEGRAMS 

As one stands in the wings at Halle's and listens to the majestic 
measures of the orchestra, one hears all those irregular strains and 
cross currents of sound that combine to conjure up the familiar 
old picture of the two men at 221B Baker Street: the cabbies' 
clop-clop-clop on the wood-block; the sad, moody passages that 
could come only from Holmes' own violin; the startled piccolo 
cries of the piccolinos in the street below; the mournful, oboesque 
rumblings of hounds now heard, now not heard, in the night. And 
above everything, from time to time, the quick stacatto of some- 
thing sounding remarkably like a telegraph key. Indeed, it is a 
telegraph key, rapping out as weird and exciting a series of mes- 
sages as ever have been filed at London's Post Office. 

In the course of recent research on Holmes' use of Bradshaw's 
Railway Guide to the British Isles as an aid in the detection of 
crime, I turned up twenty-three of these telegraphic memorabilia. 
They divide themselves into five classifications: 

I The Simple Uncomplicated Exchange 

II The Straight Telegram of Instruction 

III The Come-On Message With Double Entendre 

IV The Flash That Was Never Filed 

V The Wire Come Unwired 

* # * 

For example, from classification Number One and The Adven- 
ture of the Cardboard Box: 

INSPECTOR VICTOR ALGAR 
LIVERPOOL POLICE FORCE 

ASCERTAIN IF MRS. JAMES BROWNER IS AT HOME 
AND IF HUSBAND DEPARTED IN SS MAY DAY. 
ANSWER TO WALLINGTON POLICE STATION. 

S. HOLMES 
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SHERLOCK HOLMES 

care of WALLINGTON POLICE FORCE 

MRS. BROWNER'S HOME CLOSED FOR PAST THREE 
DAYS. NEIGHBORS STATE SHE HAS GONE SOUTH 
TO SEE RELATIVES. HUSBAND DEPARTED ABOARD 
SS MAY DAY DUE IN THE THAMES TO-MORROW 
NIGHT. 

AGAR 



And from The Adventure of the Bmce-Partington Plans, this 
brotherly exchange: 

SHERLOCK HOLMES 
22 IB BAKER STREET 
LONDON Wl. 

MUST SEE YOU OVER CADOGAN WEST. COMING 
AT ONCE. 

MYCROFT 



MYCROFT HOLMES 
DIOGONES CLUB 
14 PALL MALL 

SEE SOME LIGHT IN THE DARKNESS BUT IT MAY 
POSSIBLY FLICKER OUT. MEANWHILE PLEASE 
SEND BY MESSENGER TO AWAIT RETURN AT 
BAKER STREET A COMPLETE LIST OF ALL FOREIGN 
SPIES OR INTERNATIONAL AGENTS KNOWN TO 
BE IN ENGLAND WITH FULL ADDRESS. 

SHERLOCK 
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Turning to classification Number Two: The Straight Telegram 
of Instruction From The Naval Treaty: 

LONDON EVENING NEWS 
LONDON 

INSERT FOLLOWING COPY SOONEST AND BILL. 
"TEN POUNDS REWARD. THE NUMBER OF THE 
CAB WHICH DROPPED A FARE AT OR ABOUT THE 
DOOR OF THE FOREIGN OFFICE IN CHARLES 
STREET AT QUARTER TO TEN IN THE EVENING 
OF MAY 22. APPLY 22 IB BAKER STREET." 

S. HOLMES 

From The Adventure of the Missing Three-Quarter: 

MR. SHERLOCK HOLMES 
LION INN 
CAMBRIDGE 

ASK FOR POMPEY FROM JERRY DIXON, TRINITY 
COLLEGE. 

OVERTON 

From The Adventure of Black Peter: 
INSPECTOR STANLEY HOPKINS 
46 LORD STREET 
BRIXTON 

COME BREAKFAST TO-MORROW AT NINE-THIRTY. 
IMPORTANT. WIRE IF UNABLE TO COME. 

SHERLOCK HOLMES 

And from The Sign of the Four, Holmes' wire to Athelney 
Jones: 

GO TO BAKER STREET AT ONCE. IF I HAVE NOT 
RETURNED WAIT FOR ME. I AM CLOSE ON THE 
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TRACK OF THE SHOLTO GANG. YOU CAN COME 
WITH US TONIGHT IF YOU WANT TO BE IN AT 
THE FINISH. 



From The Adventure of the Three Garridebs: 

S. HOLMES 

221 B BAKER STREET 

LONDON W 1 

PLEASE COME OUT AT ONCE. CLIENTS HOUSE 
BURGLED IN THE NIGHT. POLICE IN POSSESSION. 

SUTRO 



From The Adventure of Black Peter: 

SUMNER - SHIPPING AGENT 
RATCLIFF HIGHWAY 

SEND THREE MEN ON TO ARRIVE TEN TOMOR- 
ROW MORNING. 

BASIL 



And from The Adventure of the Sussex Vampire: 

ROBERT FERGUSON 

CHEESEMAN'S LAMBERLEY, SUSSEX 

WILL EXPECT YOU AT TEN IN THE ACKEMMA. 

HOLMES 



From The Adventure of The Retried Colour/nan, a flash from 
Little Purlington, Essex, handed to Holmes by Josiah Amberley 
for inspection: 
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MR. JOSIAH AMBERLEY 
THE HAVEN 
LEWISHAM 

COME AT ONCE WITHOUT FAIL. CAN GIVE YOU 
INFORMATION AS TO YOUR RECENT LOSS. 

J. C. ELMAN 
THE VICARAGE 

And from The Adventure of the Creeping Man, a character- 
istically Holmsian message: 

DR. JOHN WATSON 

84 QUEEN ANNE STREET 

LONDON 

COME AT ONCE IF CONVENIENT. IF INCON- 
VENIENT COME ALL THE SAME. 

S. H. 



Of The Come-On Message With Double Entendre— classifica- 
tion Number Three— there are a number of examples. In The 
Adventure of the Missing Three-Quarter, you will recall, Watson 
observes, "we were fairly accustomed to receive weird telegrams at 
Baker Street, but I have a particular recollection of one which 
reached us on a gloomy February morning, some seven or eight 
years ago". This is the wire which gave Sherlock Holmes "a 
puzzled quarter of an hour" : 

MR. SHERLOCK HOLMES 
221 B BAKER STREET 
LONDON W 1 

PLEASE AWAIT ME. TERRIBLE MISFORTUNE. RIGHT 
WING THREE-QUARTER MISSING INDISPENSIBLE 
TOMORROW. 

OVERTON 
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And what could have Mercer meant by this curiously worded 
wire in The Adventure of the Creeping Man} 

MR. SHERLOCK HOLMES 
221 B BAKER STREET 
LONDON W 1 

HAVE VISITED THE COMMERCIAL ROAD AND SEEN 
DORAK. SUAVE PERSON, BOHEMIAN, ELDERLY, 
KEEPS LARGE GENERAL STORE. 

MERCER 



Or what of this tantalizing communique in The Adventure of 
the Wisteria Lodge: 

MR. SHERLOCK HOLMES 
221 B BAKER STREET 
LONDON W 1 

HAVE JUST HAD MOST INCREDIBLE AND GRO- 
TESQUE EXPERIENCE. MAY I CONSULT YOU? 

SCOTT ECCLES 

POST OFFICE, CHARING CROSS 



Or the cryptic wire to Von Bork in His Last Bow. 

WILL COME WITHOUT FAIL TONIGHT AND BRING 
NEW SPARKING PLUGS. 

ALTAMONT 



(You remember, "sparking plugs" — in code — meant "naval 
signals".) 

And how the marrow must have chilled in Dr. Watson's bones 
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when he received this one, in The Adventure of the Devil's Foot: 

DR. JOHN WATSON 

84 QUEEN ANNE STREET 

LONDON 

WHY NOT TELL THEM OF THE CORNISH HORROR. 
STRANGEST CASE I HAVE HANDLED. 

HOLMES 



"What is this?" asked Watson of the following wire (from 
The Disappearance of Lady Frances Carfax) "It is everything," 
Holmes answered. "You may remember my seemingly irrevelant 
question as to this clerical gentleman's left ear. You did not 
answer it. . . . This shows that we are dealing with an excep- 
tionally astute and dangerous man." (The man being none other 
than Holy Peters, "one of the most unscrupulous rascals that 
Australia has ever evolved— and for a young country it has turned 
out some very finished types.") Here is the wire: 

MR. SHERLOCK HOLMES 
221 B BAKER STREET 
LONDON W 1 

JAGGED OR TORN 

MANAGER 
ENGLISCHER HOF 
BADEN 



There are at least two examples from classification Number 
Four— The Flash That Was Never Filed. The first of these was 
referred to by Holmes in The Adventure of the Dancing Men. 
Although I have been unable actually to uncover a copy, with the 
sure knowledge that Cubitt did show up shortly after 1:20, it 
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might be fairly reconstructed thus: 

MR. SHERLOCK HOLMES 
221 B BAKER STREET 
LONDON W 1 

THERE HAVE BEEN SOME NEW INCIDENTS OF 
IMPORTANCE. WILL ARRIVE LIVERPOOL STREET 
AT ONE TWENTY. 

HILTON CUBITT 

The second in this category comes from The Final Problem. 
Watson records that he and Holmes had just been in Brussels and 
then moved to Strasburg. On a Monday Holmes telegraphs to the 
London Police. In the evening of the same day he receives a wire. 
Although, again, I am unable to produce this wire, intensive re- 
search of hotel registers shows that the great detective received it 
at the very best hotel in Strasburg— The Maison Rouge: 

MR. SHERLOCK HOLMES 
HOTEL MAISON ROUGE 
STRASBURG 

ENTIRE GANG SECURED WITH SINGLE EXCEPTION 
OF MORIARTY. 

PATTERSON 
LONDON POLICE 

* # # 

From classification Number Five, The Wire Come U niched, 
there are two very fine specimens, both a trifle hysterical but 
dramatically succint and to the point. From The Adventure of the 
Missing Three-Quarter, we have: 

DR. LESLIE ARMSTRONG 
TRINITY COLLEGE 
CAMBRIDGE 

STAND BY US FOR GOD'S SAKE 

GODFREY STAUNTON 
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And from The Adventure of the Solitary Cyclist, the wire to 
Bob Carruthers— unaddressed, unsigned, undated, un-everything, 
which states simply: 

THE OLD MAN IS DEAD! 



If any Baker Street Irregular is sufficiently eager to inspect the 
original telegraphic forms, he may do so by calling on Mr. Ian 
Holder of Holder & Stevenson of Threadneedle Street, "the 
second largest private banking concern in the City of London". 
Mr. Holder presently is holding the forms in safekeeping for the 
archives of the B.S.I. 

It is sad to have to report that the telegram, one of Holmes's 
most useful devices, may presently be doomed. From The Neu 
York Times of 19 March, 1968, we have this item: 

LONDON, March 18. The telegram may soon be fading 
from British life. Fewer Britons are using the telegraph 
service, which is a function of the Post Office, and the 
Government's Prices and Incomes Board suggested today 
that perhaps the time had come to do away with it. The 
possible demise of the telegram was just one of the items of 
bad news for Britons from the board today. 

At his bee-keeping on the Sussex Downs, Mr. Holmes must feel 
a twinge of melancholy, for, as Dr. Watson once observed (in 
The Adventure of the Devil's Foot), there was always one thing 
certain about Sherlock Holmes. "He has never been known to 
write where a telegram would serve!" 
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THE GREAT II O I M i; S SALE 

Towards the end of the winter of '97, on one occasion Watson 
chided Sherlock Holmes, with some bitterness, for not writing 
down his own adventures. At which time the great detective 
promised that, in time, he would. 

"As you know," he observed, "at present I am fairly busy, but 
I propose to devote my declining years to the composition of a 
textbook, which shall focus the ivkole art of deduction into one 
volume'' (Italics mine.) 

Alas, the fair copy for that one great volume has never been 
committed to print. Holmes has kept fairly busy through the years 
(he never wrote when he could telegraph), and all the evidence 
we have of his own private compositions is a handful of mono 
graphs, jottings, a couple of major works, and several magazine 
articles. 

These items recently were brought together, cataloged with 
affectionate care and offered by Mr. Holmes' order, at auction, 
either individually, or the entire lot, for a price, it will be observed, 
pegged appropriately. 

The catalog follows: 

THE COMPLETE WRITINGS OF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 

An unprecedented collection of 
HOLMES ORIGINAL MSS. AND NOTES 

most of them in beautiful condition 
and now after many years 

offered by his order 
at unreserved public sale 

TUESDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 23, 
AT NINE O'CLOCK 

in 

BASKERVILLE HALL 

Grimpen Moor 

DEVONSHIRE 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE 

All bids to be per item as numbered on the list. 

The highest bidder to be the buyer. In all cases of disputed bids 
the decision of the Auctioneer shall be final. . 

Buyers to give their names and addresses and to make such cash 
payments on account as may be required, in default of which the 
items purchased shall be resold immediately. 

Purchases to be removed from Baskerville Hall within twenty- 
four hours from the conclusion of the sale.. 

IMPORTANT NOTE TO ONE PERSON 

Mr. Holmes has indicated that he would not be unwilling to 
dispose of the entire collection to one buyer, provided it is a 
genuinely discerning buyer, in which case he has set a firm price 
on the whole lot of £300,000, or 1,000,000 Texan dollars, which- 
ever is more convenient.. 

* * * 

HOLMES GREATEST WORK IN FRENCH! 

1. Upon the Distinction between the Ashes of the Various 
Tobaccos. An important monograph in which Holmes enumerates 
a hundred and forty forms of cigar, cigarette and pipe tobacco, 
with coloured plates illustrating the difference in the ash. ("To 
the trained eye there is as much difference between the black ash 
of a Trichinopoly and the white fluff of bird's-eye as there is 
between a cabbage and a potato.") A rare copy of the French 
translation by Francois le Villard of the French detective service. 
In mint condition. 

2. A Study of the Chaldean Roots in the Ancient Cornish 
Language. A thesis written by Holmes in 1897 which he con- 
ceived "had been largely derived from the Phoenician traders in 
tin." Fine. 

FROM THE EARLY MONTAGCE ST. ERA 

3. The Tracing of Footsteps, with Some Remarks upon the 
Uses of Plaster of Paris as a Preserver of Impresses. Original 
typescript. 7 pp. So drastically revised as to be virtually a new MS. 
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4. The Influence of a Trade upon the Form of the Hand. 
Includes lithotypes of the hands of slaters, sailors, cork-cutters, 
compositors, weavers and diamond-polishers. A penetrating anal- 
ysis in perfect condition of "practical interest to the scientific 
detective, especially in the cases of unclaimed bodies." 

5. The Dating of Manuscripts. An early work hitherto in 
obscurity. 

6. On Tatooing. The original MS of this "small study." 2 
leaves, 64 lines, with many revisions, including one which reads, 
"the trick of staining fishes' scales of a delicate pink is quite 
peculiar to China.": A priceless item. 

7. Secret Writings, an Analysis of One Hundred and Sixty 
Separate Ciphers. An unrecorded work of great interest, 53 
leaves, minor textual revisions in the great man's own hand. Keen, 
witty, completely Holmesian and yet described by him as "trifling." 

8. On the Shape and Variation of the Human Ear. Two mono- 
graphs from The Anthropological Journal, volume for 1884. As 
new. 

RARE NOTEBOOK JOTTINGS 

9- Notebook #6. Early English Charters. 4 pp. in Holmes' 
hand, and unfinished. Referred to briefly in The Adventure of the 
Three Students. 

10. Notebook #8. Music of the Middle Ages. 2 pp. original 
handwriting, in green ink, and unfinished. Referred to briefly in 
The Adventure of the Bruce-Partington Plans. 

11. Notebook #9- A Miscellany. Odd jottings on such subjects 
as miracle plays, Medieval pottery, Stradivarius violins, Buddhism 
in Ceylon, warships of the future, old gold snuffboxes, and quotes 
from Wind wood Reade ("Individuals vary, but percentages remain 
constant." "Man is a soul concealed in an animal") and others. A 
vastly interesting sidelight into Holmes' character. 

CONTROVERSIAL WORK 

12. The Book of Life. An article written by Holmes in March 
1881, on the science of deduction. Termed "a remarkable mixture 
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of shrewdness and of absurdity" and "ineffable twaddle" by 
Watson, Holmes defended his views (in A Study in Scarlet) as 
"extremely practical— so practical that I depend upon them for my 
bread and cheese." 

UNDATED AND UNFINISHED MSS. 

13. On the Use of Dogs in the Work of a Detective. % pg. 
on the Baker Street notepaper, in which Holmes' observes, "who- 
ever saw a frisky dog in a gloomy family, or a sad dog in a 
happy one?" 

14. On the Typewriter and Its Relation to Crime. Y 2 pg. in 
the great detective's own hand. Inspired by his first interest in 
"e's slurred and r's tailless" in A Case of Identity. 

MANUSCRIPT RECEIVED FROM FOREIGN 
OFFICE VERY RARE 

15. Report of a Visit to the Khalifa at Khartoum. A priceless 
item which has been jealously guarded in the files of the Foreign 
Office these many years. 

16. The Adventure of the Blanched Soldier and The Adventure 
of the Lion ' s Mane. The first of these two melancholy items was 
written by Holmes in January 1903 while he was living alone in 
the Baker Street rooms. The second was written in the master's 
Sussex home in July, 1907. Both appeared more than twenty years 
later (why the delay?) in the Strand Magazine for November and 
December, 1926. Top sheets of both MSS slightly soiled. Other- 
wise fine. 

VERY RARE ASSOCIATION ITEM 

17. Letter from Mycroft Holmes. Here is an extraordinary 
find indeed. An actual letter from Brother Mycroft to Sherlock 
Holmes, and written (evidently in haste) on the pale blue note- 
paper of the Diogenes Club, Whitehall. This is the note which 
begins, "There are numerous small fry, but few would handle so 
big an affair," and is recorded in its entirety in The Bruce-Parting- 
ton Plans. In perfect condition, as fresh and clean as the day it 
arrived at 22 IB.. 

(see illustration on page 36) 



A CHECH OX LADY FRANCES 

According to the distinguished French criminologist, Alphonse 
Bertillon, it is impossible for a bird to fly through a cloud without 
leaving traces. And so, while passing near Montpelier during one 
of my recent trips through Southern France, 1 decided to investi- 
gate a bird of another color. Not resisting the strange inclination 
which drew me as a magnet into the heart of the town, I went 
directly to the Rue de Trajan, and as if guided by hypnotic force, 
pulled up at the curb in front of number 1 1 . In reply to my ring, 
a small elderly balding man, slightly stooped over, in his shirt- 
sleeves, opened the door. 

"Monsieur Vibart?" I asked. 

The man nodded, swung the door wider, and stepped aside as 
if to invite me inside. 

"Monsieur Jules Vibart?", I asked, incredulously. 

The man regarded me sharply. "Non, monsieur. Jules Vibart 
was my brother. He was killed by those cuchons of Boches in the 
first great war. I am Jaques Vibart. After Jules died I came here 
to live with my sister-in-law. We have lived here these many 
years." He stepped back and motioned me to come in. "Entrez, 
monsieur, si vous voulez." 

M. Vibart led the way down a darkened hallway to what I 
assumed was the family parlor, a shabby room, cluttered with 
books and papers, but comfortably furnished in a simple old- 
fashioned way. 

"What was it, monsieur, that you wished to know about my 
brother Jules?" 

It was a trifle difficult to explain exactly the mission which had 
drawn me to this house in the Rue de Trajan. It could only end, 
I felt sure, in a mad goose-chase. And yet, here I was inside num- 
ber 11 and, wonder of wonders, a man by the name of Vibart 
was, in the flesh, sitting across the table from me. Perhaps 
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Bertillon was correct. It was (in the words of the King of Siam) 
a puzzlement. 

"Let me get this straight, I remarked. "You are the brother of 
Jules Vibart. Tell me, monsieur, was he at one time in service?" 

The man opposite me wrinkled his forehead. 

"I mean, what occupation had your brother?" 

"Ah, I comprehend," said the old man. "Jules was for many 
years one of the head-waiters at the National Hotel at Lausanne." 

"Then it's true!" I cried. "And you say this Jules Vibart 
married. With whom did he marry? Could it have really been 
Marie ?" 

"Marie Devine, her name, monsieur," concluded the old man, 
quietly. 

My head was pounding. I felt the blood in my veins tingling 
with excitement, for I knew I now was closing in on great 
discoveries. 

"And is Madame Jules Vibart still alive?" I queried, almost in 
a whisper. 

"But certainly," said Jaques. "Madame Marie is gone to the 
public gardens where she takes for herself a little promenade each 
afternoon about this time. She will return around five hours less 
a quarter." Jaques looked at me again quizzically. "But what is it 
that you desire of Marie, monsieur?" 

"My desire is," I replied directly, "to question Madame Marie 
about her former employer, Lady Frances Carfax. I have come to 
confirm some of the facts about Lady Frances originally set down 
by Dr. John H. Watson of Baker Street, London." 

"Ah, so . so . . " mused the old man across the table. "Marie 
has often spoken of Lady Frances. A magnificent woman indeed. 
Monsieur, would you take a glass of wine while we are waiting?" 

Jaques brought forth a bottle of excellent Vouvray and some 
bread and cheese, and we chatted away the time until suddenly we 
heard the front door close, and there was a light step in the hall- 
way. It was precisely a quarter before five. 

The former Marie Devine came into the room. Her age was 
indeterminable. She was still handsome and bore every sign of 
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having in her youth been a very lovely woman. Jaques introduced 
us and we quickly got down to the subject at hand. 

"Monsieur" she said with a faint smile. "Lady Frances was a 
magnificent person. I was devoted to her. I looked after her 
carefully and when we traveled I always kept her heavy trunk 
locked, but scrupulously. Lady Frances, as you remember, possessed 
some very remarkable old Spanish jewelry and curiously cut 
diamonds. 1 These she always carried with her in that trunk." 

"But why did you leave her, that last trip to Lausanne?" I asked. 

"Ah, well." Marie Vibart gave a little shrug. "When Lady 
Frances had a flare-up of temper I could forgive the dear Lady. 
But she questioned my honesty, and that I could not forgive her, 
monsieur." 

"That I can well understand, Madame." 

"Jules had already asked me to marry, and so, . . . "Madame 
Vibart spread her hands expressively," I left Lady Frances and 
departed with Jules. We were married and settled down here in 
Montpellier where we lived happily these many years." 

No one spoke for a minute as we three thought back over those 
changing years. 

"And you did not hold any bitterness against Lady Frances?" 
I asked, as Jaques filled my glass again. 

"But no, a thousand times no!" exclaimed Madame Vibart. "Do 
you know what Lady Frances gave me for a wedding present when 
Jules and I were married? Here, let me show you something. Jules 
and I were so proud of this present we had a photograph taken 
of it to show all the world!" 

The former Marie Devine went over to a bookcase and drew 
out a dog-eared leather album. Some of the pictures had come 
unpasted and were stuck in between the pages haphazardly, but 
she leafed through the book until she came to one page displaying 
a single item, firmly in place. 

"Voila!" she cried in delight. "There now, what do you think of 
that for a wedding present!" 



a Obviously Marie is well acquainted with Watson's record of the case! 
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My eyes leaped to the page and my heartbeat quickened. 

There in plain view was the replica of a check on Silvester's for 
fifty p oun ds! 

At long last, here was the end of my mission— almost. With 
Madame's express permission, I borrowed the exhibit and had it 
copied at a nearby photographer's shop, making sure that the 
original was returned safely to the little old woman in the Rue 
de Trajan. 

You doubt it? Zut alors! Let me show it to you, exactly as it 
was shown to me by Marie Devine, formerly personal maid to 
Lady Frances Carfax. 

(In order to have photographed the endorsement, it would 
appear that Marie must have corresponded with Lady Frances after 
the check had been cashed at the Credit Lyonnais. On this point, 
which is sufficiently confusing to be interesting, I must admit I 
did not question her.) 
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C03f«;EH]\I]\G HOLMES' FEES 



Sherlock Holmes had a way of underestimating his methods. 
"There are people," he stated (in The Study in Scarlet), "who 
are in trouble about something, and want a little enlightening. I 
listen to their story, they listen to my comments, and then I 
pocket my fee." 

But how much was his fee? How did he charge? 

Neil Gibson, a millionaire in his own right, once asked Holmes 
this very question point-blank, and Holmes replied rather obliquely, 
"My professional charges are upon a fixed scale. I do not vary 
them, save when I remit them altogther." 

But what was the fixed scale? From what to what? 

Apparently anything from six thousand pounds to—nothing. 

When the Duke of Holderness made good on his "princely 
offer" (21) and presented Holmes with a check for six thousand 
pounds ("the most interesting object he had seen in the North"), 
the great detective observed, "I am a poor man," and patted his 
pocketbook affectionately. That possibly could be. For with this 
single exception, as Watson has pointed out, there is no record of 
Holmes having claimed any unusually large reward for his services. 

In fact, fiscal matters do not seem to concern Holmes very much. 
Only occasionally he mentions money, and when he does it is with 
crisp precision. "I have a check for five hundred pounds," he says 
(in The Last Bow), "which should be cashed early." "A hundred 
and fifty guineas apiece," he cries with delight (in A Scandal in 
Bohemia), "There's money in this case, Watson, if there is 
nothing else!" On the other hand, at the close of The Red-Headed 
League, when he notes that he has been at some small expense, 
which he expects the bank to refund, he adds, unexpectedly, "Be- 
yond that I am amply repaid by having an experience which is in 
many ways unique." Here was a case which apparently Sherlock 
Holmes solved for nothing. As Watson once observed (in The 
Speckled Band), "it appears that very often Holmes would rather 
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work for the love of his art than for the acquirement of wealth." 

The Lauriston Garden Mystery is further evidence of that. 
Unless the head of the police in Cleveland sent him an honorarium 
out of sheer admiration, or one of Enoch Drebber's Salt Lake 
friends did likewise, Holmes solved this one, too, purely for his 
own personal satisfaction. Even after the revengeful Jefferson 
Hope had been apprehended by Holmes and, yes, even after 
Hope's aneurism had burst (thus robbing the public of a sensa- 
tional treat in court), Holmes just laughs when he reads that he 
will not get a farthing for his work. The fact that he will not 
receive a fee doesn't seem to worry him in the slightest. 

When Francois le Villard, who (as you will remember) was 
rather in the front of the French detective services, consulted 
Holmes on the subject of a troublesome will, the great detective 
solved the problem neatly by citing two parallel cases, "one at 
Riga in 1857, and the other at St. Louis in 1871." And all he gets 
in return is a typically French note, replete with magnifiques and 
coup-de-maitres. No fee. 

And what did Holmes get out of The Sign of The Four} 
Watson got a wife. Athelney Jones got credit for solving the 
case. But for Holmes (as he states rather plaintively), "For me 
there still remains the cocaine bottle." No fee. If the Sign of The 
Four had gone another way, and the Great Agra Treasure had 
been discovered, undoubtedly Mary Morstan (who stood to gain 
at least 200,000 pounds) probably would have reimbursed Holmes 
generously. But that was not the case. 

Only occasionally, as in The Scandal in Bohemia, do we note 
that Holmes mentions money. In that case, when he asks, "Then 
as to money?", the King answers, "You have carte blanche." "And 
for present expenses?" The King produces from a heavy chamois 
leather bag, "three hundred pounds in gold and seven hundred 
in notes." (Holmes evidently did not carry much working capital 
on him. ) However, again here, as in so many other cases, for 
his work Holmes gets no fee. Only, as a reward, "a snuffbox of 
old gold with a great amethyst in the center of the lid." 

"It is true," Holmes once observed, "that I have been generally 
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successful." And, indeed, so he must have been. He could afford 
to dine on "oysters, a brace of grouse and something a little 
choice in white wine." He could afford three shots of cocaine a 
day for many months at a time ("a seven per cent solution") . He 
could afford to go at will to the opera, or to Halle's concert hall 
to hear Madame Norman Neruda, and always to travel in the 
railway carriage first-class. He could afford to buy a Stradivarius. 
He could even afford a villa whenever he wanted one, or to travel 
abroad for as long as three years, and as far as Tibet and Persia. 
And we are told that he had "rich clients." The Sultan of Turkey, 
John Vincent Hardin, the tobacco millionaire, and the Pope, among 
others. But how many did he have? How often? And in between 
what was the steady source of his income? 

The answer is simple. Obviously the fees which he must have 
collected to be able to afford these luxuries, came from those cases 
for which we have not yet been prepared. I refer specifically to 
(1) The Singular Adventures of the Grice Pattersons in the 
Island of Uffa. (2) The Case of Von Bischoff of Bradford. (3) 
The Case of the Darlington Substitution Scandal. (4) The Sudden 
Death of Cardinal Tosca, and The Little Affair of the Vatican 
Cameos ("to oblige the Pope"). (5) The Arnsworth Castle 
Business. (6) The Case of Wilson the Notorious Canary-Trainer 
("which removed a plague-spot from the East End of London"). 
(7) The Adventure of the Paradol Chamber. (8) The Adventure 
of the Amateur Mendicant Society. (9) The Manor House Case 
(referred to by brother Mycroft in The Greek Interpreter). (10) 
The Adventure of the Second Stain, and The Adventure of the 
Third Captain (referred to in The Naval Treaty). (11) The 
Shocking Affair of the Dutch Steamship Friesland ("which nearly 
cost us both our lives"). 

Obviously these cases must have been the source of Holmes' 
regular income. 

For he never seemed to be without work. We shall never know 
how much he got for (12) The Case of The Papers of ex- 
President Murillo. Or (13) The Camberwell Poisoning Case (in 
which he was able, "by winding up a dead man's watch, to prove 
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that it had been wound up two hours before, and that, therefore, 
the deceased had gone to bed within that time"). And "The 
Tarleton Murders. The Case of Vamberry, The Wine Merchant. 
The Adventure of the Old Russian Woman. The Singular Affair 
of the Aluminum Crutch, as well as the matter of Ricoletti of the 
Club Foot, and his abominable wife" (all referred to by Holmes 
in the prelude to The Mas grave Ritual). (14) The Repulsive 
Story of the Red Leech. (15) The Terrible Death of Crosby the 
Banker. (16) The Famous Smith-Mortimer Succession Case. (17) 
The Arrest of Huret, the Boulevard Assassin (for which Holmes 
also received the Legion of Honor). (17a) The Case of the 
Ferrers Documents and The Abergavenny Murder. (18) The 
Bogus Laundry Affair. (19) The Disappearance of James Philli- 
more ("who, stepping back into his own house to get his umbrella, 
was never more seen in this world"). (20) The Case of Isadora 
Persano, the well-known journalist and duellist, who was "found 
stark staring mad with a match box containing a remarkable worm 
said to be unknown to science." 

It must have been these pretty little problems which brought 
Holmes his steady income. It was these fascinating day-to-day 
unrecorded adventures which provided Holmes with the where- 
withal to live— and live to the hilt— the wonderful, wonderful life 
he lived. 

Sorry— lives'. 



FOOTNOTES: (1) Five Orange Pips. (2) Study in Scarlet. (3) Scandal in 
Bohemia. (4) Black Peter and Solitary Cyclist. (5) Scandal in 
Bohemia. (6) Black Peter. (7) (8) Five Orange Pips. (9) 
Greek Interpreter. (10) Naval Treaty. (11) (12) Norwood 
Builder. (13) Five Orange Pips. (14) (15) (16) (17) Golden 
Pince-Nez. (17a) Priory School. (18) Cardboard Box. (19) 
(20) (21) Thor Bridge. 



HOLMES AND T II K U.S.A. 

There is no shadow of doubt that Sherlock Holmes had a very 
special interest in the United States and undoubtedly traveled 
widely in this country. For example, in His Last Boiv, Holmes, 
masquerading as Altamont, an Irish-American accomplice of Von 
Bork, shows that he is very much up on American slang. When 
VonBork asks him if he knows what a double-combination lock 
is, he replies, "Search me," an expression rather dated now but 
which was quite popular in the States at the time. "I'm not staying 
in this gol-darned country," continues Holmes, speaking Ameri- 
canese. "To tell a British copper you're an American cuts no ice," 
says Holmes, using another bit of current American argot. "James," 
he continues, "was a bonehead. It's enough to make a man 
'Bughouse,' " he says, choosing the exact word. And before he 
turns over the signal codes to VonBork, does he ask for his "pay," 
his "fee," or his "money?" No. He asks, "What about the 
dough?". "The what?" exclaims VonBork. Holmes has to translate. 
"The dough. The boodle. The reward. The £500." In this episode 
which Holmes classifies simply as "an American stunt— I beg your 
pardon Watson, my well of English seems to be permanently 
defiled— this American job," the great detective reveals how he 
happens to be so familiar with American jargon. "I started my 
pilgrimage at Chicago," he says, "graduated in an Irish secret 
society in Buffalo. It cost me two years, Watson, but they have not 
been devoid of excitement." 

Sherlock Holmes is continually dropping references to the 
United States. In The Sign of The Four he mentions a case with 
which he is familiar "at St. Louis in 1871." When the name Hatty 
Doran pops up in The Noble Bachelor he is quick to identify it as 
"the only daughter of Aloysius Doran, Esq. of San Francisco, 
California, U. S. A." And had he ever been to New York? I think 
so. In The Red Circle, you remember, when Gregson, oozing at 
the thought that he might have anticipated Holmes for once, says 
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to the cabman, "May I introduce you to Mr. Sherlock Holmes? 
This is Mr. Leverton of Pinkerton's American Agency." Holmes, 
ever quick to deflate Gregson, immediately places the man, "The 
hero of the Long Island cave mystery." 

Then we have The Valley of Fear. When White Mason describes 
a sawed-off shot-gun with the letters P-E-N on the fluting of the 
barrel, Holmes identifies it instantly. "Pennsylvania Small Arm 
Company— well-known American firm," he says. "No doubt it is," 
agrees White Mason, "I seem to have read that a sawed-off shot-gun 
is a weapon used in some parts of America." Certainly it is not just 
coincidence that the main character in this story, John Douglas, 
alias John McMurdo, alias Birdy Edwards of Pinkerton's, originally 
made his money in— of all places— a gold mine in California, 
U. S. A. Nor that in unravelling the mystery of the murdered man 
found in the Manor House, Holmes picks up a number of peculiarly 
American clues. For example, the tailor's tab in the coat which he 
finds in the moat, marked "Neal, Outfitter, Vermissa, U. S. A." 
"Vermissa," says Holmes knowingly, "a flourishing little town at 
the head of one of the best known coal and iron valleys in the 
United States." As Bill Baring-Gould notes, "most probably Potts- 
ville, near the Schuykill anthracite region." He continues, "And 
it would surely not be too far-fetched an inference that the V.V. 
upon the card by the dead body might stand for Vermissa Valley 
. . . the Valley of Fear of which he had heard." 

And then we have the whole second part of the story— The 
Scowrers— the incredible story of John Douglas' past described in 
such minute detail that Watson and Holmes simply must have 
spent time together in the States, especially in the coal mining 
areas of Pennsylvania and West Virginia, and, indeed, must have 
even witnessed some of the lodge meetings of the Ancient Order 
of Freemen. Either that or read Pinkerton's The Molly Maguire 
and the Detectives. The details are all too genuine. The char- 
acters all too true to life. Boss McGinty. Teddy Baldwin. Tiger 
Cormac. "Brother John McMurdo, Lodge 29, Chicago." No 
nastier group of gangsters could be described until John Dillinger's 
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time, many years later. The Scowrers' filthy deeds even top some 
of Dillinger's. You remember them— the shooting of Policemen 
Hunt and Evans because they had ventured to arrest two members 
of the Society; the shooting of Mrs. Larbey when she was nursing 
her husband; the murder of the elder Jenkins, shortly followed by 
that of his brother; the mutilation of James Murdoch; the dynamit- 
ing of the Staphouse family and the murder of the Stendals— all 
in one terrible winter! What a record! What a dastardly group! 
The Scowrers appear to have been guilty of every devious crime, 
according to the story, from "the shooting of one Jonas Pinto in 
the Lake Saloon, Market Street, Chicago, in the New Year week 
of 1874" to the mass counterfeiting of U. S. dollar bills. "These 
never passed the Philadelphia mint," boasts the man who calls 
himself McMurdo, flashing a handful of the bogus greenbacks. 
Where (sad to say) but in the U. S. A. could you find such a 
disreputable gang of thugs? The Scowrers "to whom murder was 
familiar, with half the police in their pay and half afraid of them!" 
(Incidentally, I have a feeling that Holmes' high regard for 
Pinkerton came about not only because Pinkerton was the most 
famous detective in the U. S. A. but because he had been born in 
Scotland. ) 

Then we have A Study in Scarlet. Surely nobody who has not 
been there himself would have had the nerve to attempt a descrip- 
tion of the Great Alkali Plain and the flower of Utah. The evi- 
dence is all too plain. And again in the Garridebs. You will re- 
member, of course, in the trumped-up story of John Garrideb, he 
states that the Garridebs "came from Kansas." Alexander Hamil- 
ton Garrideb (what a line old American name!) "made his 
money," he says, "in real estate and afterwards in the wheat pit 
at Chicago, but he spent it in buying up land lying along the 
Arkansas River, West of Fort Dodge." Watson could not refrain 
from noting additional description details: "grazing-land and lum- 
ber-land and arable-land and mineralized-land, and just every sort 
of land that brings dollars to the man who owns it." 

To point up his knowledge of the U. S. Holmes then twits John 
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Garrideb in order to find out if he is telling the truth. He states 
that he is quite familiar with Topeka, Kansas. "I used to have a 
correspondent— he is dead now," says Holmes, "old Dr. Lysander 
Starr who was mayor in 1890." "Good old Dr. Starr" says John, 
falling into the trap, "his name is still honoured." All of which, 
of course, is sheer balderdash. 

It is interesting to note, however, how quickly Holmes spots 
American and English differences— especially in language or spell- 
ing. You recall the advertisement for agricultural machinery over 
the name of Howard Garrideb which contains the word "plows" 
(p-1-o-w-s), "buckboards" and "artesian wells." When Watson 
tells Holmes that he has noticed that the "the word 'plough' was 
misspelt," the great detective replies, "Oh, you did notice that, did 
you? Yes it was bad English but good American. Then the buck- 
boards. That is American also. And artesian wells are commoner 
with them than with us." He concludes, "It was a typical Ameri- 
can advertisement." 

And again in The Adventure of the Dancing Men, Holmes 
reveals his knowledge of the U.S.A. "I had every reason to sup- 
pose that Abe Slaney was an American," he states, "since Abe is 
an American contraction. . I cabled to my friend Wilson Har- 
greave of the New York Police Bureau who has more than once 
made use of my knowledge of London crime. I asked him whether 
the name of Abe Slaney was known to him. Here is his reply: 
'The most dangerous crook in Chicago.' My knowledge of the 
crooks of Chicago," he says (note that: to my knowledge of the 
crooks of Chicago) "prepared me to find that Slaney might very 
rapidly put his words into action." 

The fact that Sherlock Holmes not only was a great student of 
American customs and language but also had traveled extensively 
in the States cannot be challenged. And, indeed, in The Noble 
Bachelor, in one impassioned speech, the great detective even ex- 
pressed a deep affection for our country. "It is always a joy," says 
Sherlock Holmes, "to meet an American for I am one of those 
who believe that the folly of a monarch and the blundering of a 
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minister in far-gone years will not prevent our children from 
being some day citizens of the same worldwide country under a 
flag which shall be a quartering of the Union Jack with the Stars 
and Stripes." 

Sherlock Holmes— Internationalist ! 



CONSTITUTION AND BVY-LAWS 
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THE BAKE It STREET IRREGULARS 

CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE I 

The name of this Society shall be The Baker Street Irregulars. 

ARTICLE II 

Its purpose shall be the study of the Sacred Writings. 

ARTICLE III 

All persons shall be eligible for membership who pass an exami- 
nation in the Sacred Writings set by officers of the Society, and who 
are otherwise considered suitable. 

ARTICLE IV 

The officers shall be: a Gasogene, a Tantalus, and a Commis- 
sionaire. 

The duties of the Gasogene shall be those commonly performed 
by a President. 

The duties of the Tantalus shall be those commonly performed 
by a Secretary. 

The duties of the Commissionaire shall be to telephone down 
for ice, White Rock, and whatever else may be required and avail- 
able; to conduct all negotiations with waiters; and to assess the 
members pro rata for the cost of same. 

BIT-LAWS 

1. An annual meeting shall be held on January 6, or there- 
abouts, at which the Canonical toasts shall be drunk: (a) To "The 
Woman," (b) to "Mrs. Hudson," (c) to "Mycroft," and (d) to 
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"Dr. Watson's Second Wife;" after which the members shall 
drink at will. 

2. The current round shall be bought by any member who fails 
to identify, by title of story and context, any quotation from the 
Sacred Writings submitted by any other member. 

Qualification A. If two or more members fail to identify, a 
round shall be bought by each of those so failing. 

Qualification B. If the submitter of the quotation upon chal- 
lenge fails to identify it correctly, he shall buy the round. 

3. Special meetings may be called at any time or place by any 
one of three members, two of whom shall constitute a quorum. 

Qualification A. If said two people are of opposite sexes, they 
shall use care in selecting the place of meeting, to avoid misinter- 
pretation (or interpretation either, for that matter) . 

4. All other business shall be left for the monthly meeting. 

5. There shall be no monthly meeting. 



© xV AN UNHERALDED HE HO 

A devoted and courageous man named Murray, 
By nature a peaceful man from Surrey, 
As an orderly, performed quite in a hurry 
An act that would've made most men worry. 

At Maiwand, that utter military disaster, 
A jezail bullet struck down his master, 
Shattering a bone, grazing a subclavian artery; 
Murray, enraged, his legs going watery, 
Rallied his strength, threw his master across 
The convenient back of an old packhorse 
And removed him safe to the British lines, 
There to partake of health-giving wines. 

Had Murray not heard his master's moans 

We might never have even heard of Holmes. 

For the murderous Ghazis would have gored him for sure 

And Watson would have never reached Peshawur. 

Watson mentions Murray just once, 
Like the bull pup he says he kept : 
A peculiarity of this dear old dunce 
Who often knew not right from left.. 

L'ENVO IE 

Murray indeed earned a better fate 
Than to be classed with a mongrel pup. 
Now is the time, then, better than late, 
To see that his name goes nowhere but up. 



